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is the position of the miners.   Furthermore, in spite of their

considerable number, slaves were never a problem to the
population as a whole. Perhaps we may assume that the rise
and fall in the numbers of citizens and slaves more or less kept
pace with each other, and followed the general economic con-
ditions of the country. The impoverishment which followed
the Peloponnesian War was partly responsible for the fact that
Attica, in spite of the loss of great numbers of citizens, avoided
a dangerous surplus of slaves. Athens was never threatened by
the problems and dangers of the Laconian helots. As far as we
can see, Athenian economy was never dominated by slave-
labour, and Athenian policy never influenced by the number or
even the existence of slaves.1

1 The truth of this resume on the part played by slave-labour in Greek
economics has been challenged by some of my reviewers. I should lie to quote
the concloding sentences from the frequently mentioned paper by W. L, Wester-
mann, the outstanding living expert on all questions of Greek slavery (Athenian
Studies for Ferguson, 470): 'The slaves were employed at the same work as the
free, usually side by side with them and apparently without prejudice or friction.
In any sense which implies either that the enslaved population predominated over
the free or that the Greek city-state displayed the mentality of a slave-ridden
society, Greek culture was not founded upon slavery.1